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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Eoad  Inquiry, 

Washington,  D,  C,  May  23,  '1894. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  i^aper  on  State 
aid  to  road-buikling-  in  New  Jersey,  inepared  at  my  request  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Burrough,  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
of  that  State,  who  has  had  the  responsible  charge  of  administering 
the  State's  contributions,  and  who  has  lately  been  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  roads  for  Kew  Jersey.  There  is  a  general  demand  for  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  ^STew  Jersey  being  the  only  State  Avhich  has 
contributed  in  this  manner  to  road  improvement.  Appended  to  the 
paper  are  numerous  letters  from  farmers  giving  their  experiences  with 
improved  and  unimproved  roads. 

I  would  recommend  the  publication  of  the  paper  and  accompanying 
letters  as  Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  Oftice  of  Road  Inquiry. 
Very  respectfully, 

EoY  Stone, 
Special  Agent  and  Engineer  in  Charge. 
Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton, 

Secretary. 


STATE  AID  TO  ROAD-BUILDING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


By  Edward  Burrough. 


THE    BEaiNNINGS    OF    PUBLIC    ROADS. 

The  movement  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  public  roads  has 
not  been  of  spasmodic  or  mushroom  growth  so  far  as  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  is  concerned.  It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  the  great  arteries  of  trade  and  internal  commerce. 
They  are  penetrating  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  and  in  I^ew 
Jersey  there  is  not  a  spot  distant  7  miles  from  a  railroad.  If  these 
iron  highways  are  the  arteries,  the  great  system  of  country  roads  is  the 
veins  through  which  flow  without  ceasing  the  productions  of  the  soil 
which  constitute  the  lifeblood  of  trade  and  commerce  throughout  the 
world. 

When  the  first  settlers  located  here,  they  found  a  dense  wilderness, 
and  the  only  highways  were  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Consequently  they 
were  of  necessity  compelled  to  locate  on  the  banks  of  these  streams, 
and  communication  with  each  other  and  with  the  old  countries  was  by 
boat  and  sailing  vessel.  Soon  there  was  an  eagerness  to  penetrate  the 
interior  and  to  communicate  with  settlers  in  other  sections  by  a  shorter 
route  than  that  afforded  by  the  crooked  and  winding  streams,  and  the 
trails  and  paths  of  the  Indians  were  soon  utilized  for  this  purpose. 
These  tiails  soon  widened  into  bridle  paths,  thence  into  wagon  roads, 
without  any  attempt  at  improvement.  This  may  be  designated  the 
first  era  in  road-building  in  New  Jersey. 

GRADUAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WAGON  ROADS. 

As  the  country  filled  up  and  the  land  was  cleared  and  tilled,  there 
came  a  demand  for  more  direct  routes  of  access  to  the  landings,  which 
soon  became  distributing  centers,  and  a  public  road  system  was  inaug- 
urated, which  with  some  alterations  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  day.  This  system  caused  the  laying  out  of  wider  and  straighter 
highways,  with  some  attempts  to  improve  the  worst  places,  which  nat- 
urally extended  until  there  was  a  regular  system  of  caring  for  and 
maintaining  the  highways,  whicli  system  was  improved  upon  as  the 
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demands  for  better  facilities  for  transportation  increased,  and  may  be 
termed  the  second  era  in  road-making  in  our  State. 

The  country  developed  rapidly,  the  abundance  of  the  crops  increased, 
and  travel  over  the  roads  became  heavier  and  heavier.  The  necessity 
for  better  roads  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The  care  and  exx)ense 
of  the  roads  vere  chargeable  to  the  x)eople  of  the  townships  in  which 
or  throtigh  which  the  roads  were  located  (a  system  that  still  exists), 
and  in  some  cases  these  were  unable  to  meet  the  expensive  demands 
for  the  improvements  of  certain  highways.  Xot  unfrequently  farmers 
from  adjoining  townships  and  neighboring  ^centers  voluntarily  came 
with  their  teams  and  assisted  in  claying  and  graveling  x)ortions  of  the 
highways  over  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass  on  their  way  to  and 
from  market. 

TITE^-PIKES    ESTABLISHED. 

But  this  method  soon  became  unsatisfactory.  Something  more  was 
wanted,  and  companies  were  formed  for  road  imx)rovement,  and  toll 
roads  were  established,  which  inaugurated  the  turnpike  system.  This 
may  be  termed  the  third  era  in  road-making.  This  commenced  in  the 
forties  and  lasted  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
the  principal  thoroughfares  from  cities  and  distributing  j)oints  were 
converted  into  turnpikes  by  special  charters,  and  became  toll  roads 
itnder  the  theory  that  those  who  used  the  roads  should  be  charged  with 
the  building  and  repairing  of  the  same.  These  roads  served  a  good 
purpose  in  improving  and  developing  the  country,  and  especially  the 
land  fronting  on  the  roads,  the  value  of  which  increased  rapidly,  and 
it  continues  to  be  of  greater  value  to-day  than  lands  lying  a  few  miles 
distant  from  these  thoroughfares. 

THE    GENERAL    ROAD    LAW    AND    ITS    ASrSES. 

The  advent  of  the  turnpike  created  a  desire  for  better  cross-country 
roads,  and  about  1846  a  general  road  law  was  passed  creating  overseers 
of  the  highways  and  road  districts,  and  for  a  time  some  progress  was 
made  in  opening,  widening,  and  ditching  the  highways.  Soon  charges 
of  partiality  in  repairing  certain  roads  created  a  demand  for  amend- 
ments to  the  road  law.  and  then  followed  amendments,  sui^plements, 
special  enactments,  repealers,  and  repealers  of  repealers,  which  have 
so  encumbered  our  statute  books  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  just  what 
road  laws  are  now  in  force.  With  a  view  to  clear  up  this  maze  of  legis- 
lation, the  State  board  of  agricultiu'e  got  a  joint  resolution  through 
the  legislature  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  three  competent 
persons  to  revise  and  codify  the  road  laws  of  the  State,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  in  a  year  or  two  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  what  the  road  laws  of  I^ew  Jersey  really  are.  The  abuse  of 
this  general  road  law  by  incompetent  and   dishonest  men  led  to  its 
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destruction.  The  office  of  overseer  of  the  roads  became  a  sinecure,  and 
the  money  voted  for  the  repairing  of  tlie  roads  was  wasted  in  far  too 
many  instances.  There  are  about  202  townships  outside  the  counties  of 
Hudson,  Essex,  Bergen,  Passaic,  and  Union,  and  estimating  the 
expenditures  for  the  repairs  of  roads  as  they  were  reported  to  the  gov- 
ernor, abont  $450,000  is  annually  raised  and  expended  for  repairing 
and  maintaining  these  country  roads.  As  before  stated,  this  sum  of 
$450,000  is  i^ractically  thrown  away  on  roads  that  have  existed  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  wliich  are  still  in  much  the  same  condition  they 
were  half  a  century  ago,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  upon  them.  Under  our  present  methods  of  main- 
taining our  highways  the  greater  proportion  of  the  money  exi)ended  is 
paid  by  farmers,  who  have  seen  this  money  squandered  in  spite  of 
their  protests. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICITLTURE  TO  OBTAIN  BETTER 

ROADS. 

So  ilagrant  was  the  abuse  of  the  system,  together  with  the  increas- 
ing sentiment  in  favor  of  iDermanent  roads,  that  the  members  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture  about  ten  years  ago  commenced  the  agita- 
tion of  the  road  question,  and  so  pronounced  was  their  condemnation 
of  the  then  system  of  maintaining  the  public  roads  that  a  time  was 
set  apart  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  a  remedy. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  arguments  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  heavy  tax-paying  farmers,  who  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the 
subject.  This  occurred  in  1887,  and  in  the  minutes  as  i)resented  in  the 
report  of  that  year  will  be  found  a  record  of  the  first  practical  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  for  better  roads.  The  result  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member 
for  eacli  of  the  Congressional  districts  of  the  State,  to  examine  the 
laws  and  suggest  such  amendments  as  in  their  judgment  would  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  farmers  who  have  been  paying 
the  taxes  and  driving  through  the  mud.  This  committee  held  many 
sessions  and  was  confronted  by  a  mass  of  confusing  road  laws. 

PASSAOE   OF   THE   LAW   ABOLISHING    OVERSEERS    OF    HiaHWAYS. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  drafted  the  law  abol- 
ishing the  overseers  of  the  highways,  and  conferring  the  powers  and 
duties  of  caring  for  the  public  roads  upon  the  township  committee. 
This  bill  they  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  in  1888,  and  the  report  of  that  meeting  shows  it  to  have 
been  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  legislative  committee  were  instructed 
to  have  it  passed  by  the  legislature.  But  the  opposition  of  the  road 
overseers  was  too  strong,  and  the  Ijill  failed  at  that  session.  It  was 
again  introduced  in  1889,  and  again  failed,  and  met  a  similar  fate  in 
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1890.  But  in  1891  they  succeeded,  with  the  cooperation  of  Governor 
Abbett,  in  securing  its  passage,  and  thus  the  first  step  for  improved 
methods  of  road-making  was  achieved.  The  abolition  of  so  many  offices 
was  expected  to  cause  some  friction  until  the  new  system  got  thoroughly 
on  its  feet.  An  eftbrt  was  made  to  repeal  it,  but  the  effort  never  got 
out  of  the  committee's  hands.  Another  eiibrt  to  test  its  constitution- 
ality also  failed,  and  its  legality  is  confirmed  by  the  supreme  court. 
From  present  indications  it  has  come  to  stay.  One  thing  is  certain,  if 
the  townshii)  committee  does  not  do  its  duty  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
law;  the  remedy  rests  directly  with  the  people  of  the  township,  and  not 
of  a  road  district,  as  formerly.  This  law  is  highly  commended  by  the 
mtelligent  people  of  the  State,  and  has  been  indorsed  by  resolutions 
by  the  State  grange.  State  horticultural  society.  State  road  conven- 
tion, and  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  it  still  remains  in  full  force. 

INJUSTICE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  TOLL  BRIDGES  AND  TOLL  ROADS.' 

The  opposition  to  the  old  system  of  toll  bridges  caused  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  counties,  and  they  are  now  free  bridges;  the  opposition  is 
fast  approaching  toll  roads,  and  where  the  charters  have  not  been 
abandoned  they  will  be  purchased  by  the  State  or  county.  The  senti- 
meut  is  growing  rapidly  that,  as  the  roads  are  free  to  all,  and  used  by 
all,  it  is  not  just  for  all  the  burdens  of  road  taxes  to  be  borne  by  farmers, 
and  the  counties,  the  State,  and  the  nation  must  come  to  the  rescue; 
these  roads  are  the  property  of  ail  the  people;  they  are  a  public  neces- 
sity and  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Government,  and  the  farmers 
alone  should  not  bear  the  burden  of  making  and  repairing  these  lines 
of  travel,  which  reach  from  country  to  town,  since  the  prosperity  of 
both  town  and  country  dei:)eiids  ui)on  their  condition  in  a  most  emphatic 
degree;  for  agriculture  is  everywhere  the  gauge  of  national  thrift 
and  the  permanent  enrichment  of  the  Republic  must  depend  upon  the 
fullest  development  of  its  resources.  There  is  a  good  deal  worth 
thinking  about  in  this  matter  of  national  j)olicy.  ISTo  country  ever 
yet  attained  greatness  whose  farmers  were  not  great,  and  in  these 
days  of  imi)rovement  and  driving  competition  the  farmer  has  the 
same  right  to  demand  means  for  saving  time,  space,  power,  materials, 
and  expense  as  is  accorded  by  the  Government  to  other  divisions  of 
society. 

FIRST    IMPROVED    STONE    ROADWAYS    IN   NEW   JERSEY. 

The  first  practical  operations  for  improved  stone  roadways  in  Kew 
Jersey  began  in  Essex  County  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  under  a 
special  law,  and  that  county,  though  only  12  miles  square,  has  built 
more  than  200  miles  of  fine  telford  and  macadam  roads,  many  of  them 
boulevards. 
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Inspired  by  the  example  of  Essex  County  and  the  many  advantages 
thereby  secured  to  it,  and  impatient  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  direct  State 
aid  for  the  construction  of  improved  roadways,  the  adjoining  county 
of  Union  procured  the  passage  of  a  general  law  allowing  counties  to 
issue  bonds  for  road  puri)oses,  which  is  familiarly  known. as  the  Union 
County  law,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  county  borrowed 
$455,000  at  4  i^er  cent  on  5-20  bonds,  and  covered  the  county  with  a 
complete  system  of  telford  and  macadam  roads,  and  with  the  interest  of 
this  sum  added  to  the  annual  tax  levy  the  rate  of  taxation -is  lower  than 
before  the  building  of  the  roads.  The  opposition  at  first  encountered 
has  been  superseded  by  an  almost  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of 
road  improvements.  Under  this  law  Passaic  County,  adjoining  Essex 
and  Union,  has  built  during  the  past  four  years  about  65  miles  of  mac- 
adam roads. 

SUCCESS    OF    THE    TOWNSHIP   BONDING   ACT. 

The  success  of  the  road  movement  under  the  county  bonding  act 
induced  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  townships  to  issue  bonds  and 
construct  roads  under  similar  provisions.  The  privileges  of  this  act 
were  embraced  by  Chester  Township,  Burlington  County,  and  the  opera- 
tions under  it  are  .related  by  the  Kome  Sentinel,  of  'New  York,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  farmers  had  got  the  notion  that  they  would  bankrupt  themselves  if  they  put 
down  macadam  roads.  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Bnrrough  knew  differently.  The 
former  told  them  he  could  build  roads,  import  all  the  material,  and  have  good  results 
for  $3,500  a  mile.  They  laughed  at  him,  since  they  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  it  would  cost  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  mile  at  least.  Finally  they  told  him  they 
would  try  to  bond  the  town  for  $40,000.  Mr.  Harrison  could  have  the  $40,000  if  he 
would  build  10  miles  of  road  such  as  they  specified.  He  took  the  offer.  Of  course,  a 
popular  vote  was  necessary  before  the  bonding  could  be  done.  In  order  to  carry  the 
election  in  favor  of  bonding  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  some  outlying  roads  and 
make  the  amount  of  improved  highway  11|  miles.  Mr.  Harrison  agreed  to  make  the 
whole  Hi  miles  for  not  more  than  $40,000.  He  did  it,  brought  all  his  stone  by  rail 
many  miles,  and  then  carted  it  overland  in  wagons,  pocketed  $1,000  for  about  four 
months'  services  of  his  own,  and  left  $225  balance  in  the  town  treasury.  These  11^ 
miles,  therefore,  cost  the  town  of  Chester  just  $39,775,  or  about  $3,460  a  mile, 
and  they  were  built  under  quite  unfavorable  circumstances,  as  all  engineers  agree  that 
the  hauling  of  the  stone  is  the  greatest  item  of  expense.  Thesell^milesof  road  were 
built  three  years  ago  and  they  have  not  been  repaired  in  any  respect  since,  except 
that  in  the  spring  they  are  rolled  with  a  3-ton  horse  roller.  The  bonds  are  paid  off 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  is  insignificant.  The  farmers 
all  use  wagons  with  narrow  tires,  though  the  engineers  say  they  ought  to  use  wide 
tires.  Aload  of  4  tons,  including  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  is  common.  Mr.  Harrison 
says  about  $50  a  year  should  be  spent  on  repairs  on  each  mile  of  this  kind  of  stone 
road,  but  there  has  yet  been  practically  no  expense,  and  even  with  the  narrow  tires 
and  heavy  loads  there  is  hardly  a  perceptible  evidence  of  wear.  Since  the  first  11^ 
miles  of  good  road  were  made  much  more  has  been  put  down,  and  along  the  side  of 
the  newer  roads  at  short  intervals  are  piles  of  broken  stone  to  be  used  in  repairing 
any  small  breaks  that  may  appear.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine. 
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THE    "STATE- AID-    LAW   OF    1891. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  under  the  above-mentioned  acts  hastened 
the  passage  of  the  act  granting  State  aid  to  the  building  of  perma- 
nently improved  roads.  This  latest  enactment,  Avhich  is  a  ne^^  depar- 
ture in  the  United  States  and  is  original  in  Xew  Jersey,  is  the  law  of 
1891,  made  operative  in  1892,  under  which  the  State,  under  certain 
prescribed  conditions,  aids  the  county  and  the  property  holders  along 
the  line  of  road  to  be  improved.  Hence,  this  law  is  commonly  known 
as  the '^ State-aid'' law.  Under  its  provisions  more  than  50  miles  of 
stone  roads  have  already  been  constructed,  and  more  api^lications  are 
in  for  the  current  year  than  the  total  appropriation  can  meet. 
Although  the  fear  was  expressed,  and  honestly  entertained,  that  stone 
roads  would  be  more  expensive  than  profitable  to  the  taxpayers,  espe- 
cially farmers,  the  fear  has  not  been  realized  where  most  of  such  roads 
have  been  built.  Xo  one  living  along  such  roads  is  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  old  system. 

SALIENT    FEATrEES    OF    THE    STATE    AID    LAW. 

The  essential  points  of  this  law  are  set  out  in  the  title.  The  preamble 
and  the  seventh  and  fourth  sections  of  this  are  as  follows: 

AX  ACT  to  provide  for  the  more  permanent  improvement  of  the  public  roads  of  this  State.  . 

"Whereas  public  roads  in  this  State  have  heretofore  been  built  aud  maintained 
solely  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  townships  in  which  they  are  located;  and 

A^'he^eas  such  roads  are  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  of  the  counties  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  of  the  entire  State  as  well  as  of  said  townships;  and 

Whereas  the  expense  of  constructing  permanently  improved  roads  may  be  reason- 
ably imposed  in  due  x^roportions.  upon  the  State  and  upon  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  located:  Therefore,  etc. 

7.  And  1)6  it  enacted,  That  whene\^r  there  shall  be  presented  to  the  board  of  chosen 
freebolders  of  any  county  a  petition  signed  by  the  owners  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  lands  and  real  estate  fronting  or  bordering  on  any  public  road  or  section  of  road 
in  such  county,  not  being  less  than  one  mile  in  length,  praying  the  board  to  cause 
such  road  or  section  to  be  improved  under  this  act,  and  setting  forth  that  they  are 
willing  that  the  peculiar  benefits  conferred  on  the  lands  fronting  or  bordering  on 
said  road  or  section  shall  be  assessed  thereon,  in  j)roportion  to  the  benefits  conferred, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvement, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  cause  such  improvements  to  be  made:  Provided, 
That  the  estimated  cost  of  all  improvements  made  under  this  act  in  any  county  in 
any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  ratables  of  such 
county  for  the  last  preceding  year.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  board  in  such 
case  to  declare  by  resolution  their  intention  to  cause  such  imi)rovement  to  be  made, 
but  they  shall  first  cause  all  necessary  surveys  of  such  road  or  section  to  be  made, 
and  specifications  for  a  macadam,  telford,  or  other  eciually  good  stone  road  to  be 
prepared,  and  shall  then  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  is  hereinbefore  required  in 
cases  where  such  intention  has  been  declared.  If  the  specifications  shall  not  be 
approved  by  the  board,  or  by  the  president  of  the  State  board,  of  agriculture,  or  if 
all  the  bids  for  the  work  shall  be  rejected,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  cause 
other  specifications  to  be  prepared,,  or  readvertisemeuts  for  bids  to  be  made,  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary,  and  until  a  contract  shall  l)e  awarded,  to  the  end  that  the 
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improvement  prayed  for  may  be  completed  with  reasonable  speed :  Provided,  however, 
That  no  readvertisemeut  need  be  made  where  the  lowest  bid  submitted  shows  that 
the  improvement  prayed  for  can  not  be  made  within  the  limit  of  expenditure  herein- 
after mentioned.  In  every  case  where  a  contract  shall  be  awarded  after  the  presen- 
tation of  such  petition  as  aforesaid,  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  instead  of  certi- 
fying to  the  county  board  of  assessors  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work, 
as  prescribed  by  the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  shall  certify  two-thirds  of  said  estimated 
cost,  less  one-tenth  of  said  estimated  cost,  which  sum  the  county  board  of  assessors 
shall  include  in  their  assessment  of  county  taxes. 

4.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  one-third  of  the  cost  of  all  roads  constructed  in  this 
State  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  State  treasury:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  If  one-third  of  such  cost  shall  exceed  said  sum,  the  said  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  shall  be  aj)portioned  by  the  governor  and  the  State  commissioner  of 
agriculture  amongst  the  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  roads  con- 
structed therein  for  such  year,  as  shown  by  the  statements  of  costs  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  governor  and  said  commissioner  shall, 
between  December  fifteenth  and  thirty-first  in  each  year,  certify  to  the  State  comp- 
troller the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  county  for  such  year,  and  the  State  comjjtroller 
shall  thereupon  draw  his  warrants  in  favor  of  the  respective  county.     *     *     » 

WHERE    THE    COST    RESTS    UNDER    THE    STATE    AID    LAW. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  this  act  the  property  owners  pay  one- 
tenth  and  the  State  one-third  of  the  costs.  These  payments  are  virtu- 
ally a  free  gift  to  the  county,  which  pays  the  remainder  and  thereafter 
must  keep  the  road  in  repair,  thus  compelling  the  citizens  of  cities  and 
towns  to  bear  the  same  burden  that  is  imi^osed  upon  the  farmers.  It 
differs  from  the  Union  County  road  law  (county  bonding  law)  in 
this  respect — the  latter  compels  the  townships  where  the  road  is  located 
to  pay  one-third  the  cost,  and  then  to  be  taxed  in  common  besides, 
thus  making  a  double  tax  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  township. 
The  State  aid  law  relieves  them  from  this  and  imjioses  an  assessYnent 
only  on  those  whose  x)ropertyis  benefited,  without  relieving  them  from 
local  or  county  taxation;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  taxed  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  other  citizens  of  the  township  are  taxed,  the  extra 
assessment  being  a  free-will  offering  for  the  benefits  received. 

THE    FIRST    ROADS    BUILT    UNDER    THE    NEW    LAW. 

The  passage  of  this  law  created  a  demand  by  the  friends  of  the  road 
movement  for  its  enforcement,  and.  an  equally  determined  oi^position, 
which  resulted  in  an.  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  mandatory  features 
were  sustained.  During  this  opposition  elsewhere  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, seeing  an  opportunity  to  get  several  roads  built  immediately, 
borrowed  $50,000  or  $60,000  for  road  purposes  for  their  share  of  the 
expense,  and  extended  the  proposed  roads  to  be  improved  5  miles  more 
or  thereabouts,  making  about  10  miles  to  be  improved  under  the  new 
law,  and  the  State  paid  them  on  the  27th  of  December,  1892,  $20,661.85, 
being  the  first  money  paid  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  improved 
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roadways.     (It  is  also  the  first  money  ever  paid  in  the  United  States 
under  a  law  granting  State  aid  for  the  construction  of  public  roads.) 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire  for  roads  to  be 
improved  under  this  act/  and  a  much  larger  sum  will  be  required  annu- 
ally to  meet  the  demands. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    STATE    AID    LAW. 

During  the  past  session  of  the  legislature  several  attempts  were 
made  to  amend  the  law,  and  many  suggestions  to  modify  or  amend 
some  prominent  feature  were  presented,  yet  the  law  remains  practically 
unchanged.  The  only  alterations  of  any  importance  are  as  follows: 
A  reduction  in  the  pay  of  the  supervisors  of  construction,  from  $5  to 
$3  per  day;  a  change  giving  the  petitioners  a  voice  in  their  appoint- 
ment; a  change  removing  the  labors  of  enforcing  the  law  from  the 
president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  i)lacing  it  upon  the 
State  commissioner  of  public  roads,  an  officer  rendered  necessary  in 
consequence  of  tlie  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the  aid  of  the  State 
in  improving  its  highways,  and  the  limited  appropriation  rendering  it 
imperative  for  the  State's  representative  to  be  familiar  with  the  location 
and  general  character  of  the  road  seeking  advantages  under  the  law. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  COUNTY  DEMANDS  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  enforced,  have  jwoved  satisfactory  to  the  i)eople  of  the  locali- 
ties where  the  improvements  are  located,  and  to  others  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  practical  benefits  arising  therefrom.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  sentiment  has  increased  is  apparent  in  the  demands  from 
more  than  half  the  counties  in  the  State,  from  which  specifications  now 
on  file  rei:)resent  enough  miles  of  roads  seeking  recognition  under  the 
law  to  absorb  the  present  annual  State  allowance  for  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  present.  The  demand  still  continues,  and  will  con- 
tinue as  it  becomes  practically  demonstrated  that  all  parts  of  the  State 
are  accessible  to  the  operations  of  the  law. 

SAVING  EFFECTED   BY   GOOD   ROADS. 

That  farmers  should  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  public  roads  is  a  reasonable  demand,  and  is  heartily  con- 
curred in  by  the  best  citizens  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  depression  in  the  price  of  farm  products  and  farm  lands  neces- 
sitates a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  saving  in  time 
and  labor  in  drawing  a  load  to  or  from  market  is  an  important  item. 
To  illustrate  this  more  fully,  my  own  experience  and  that  of  other  farm- 
ers, from  whose  correspondence  the  following  assertions  are  extracted, 
should  be  conclusive: 

Prior  to  1893  I  lived  within  2  miles  of  a  stone  road  leading  to  Camden.  My  ten- 
ant hauled  manure  from  Philadelphia  during  the  fall  and  winter,  going  down  with 
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two  horses  and  bringing  out  a  load  witli  them.  When  he  got  within  2  miles  of 
home  ho  had  to  double  up  his  teams  in  order  to  bring  the  two-horse  load  the  balance 
of  the  distance  to  my  farm.  It  took  him  longer  and  was  more  fatiguing  to  the 
team  to  come  those  2  miles  than  to  como  the  entire  10  miles  from  Philadelphia  to 
Merchantville,  and  he  was  fre<xuentiy  obliged  to  throw  part  of  the  load  off  to  get 
home  with  the  four  horses.  It  is  this  waste  of  time  which  makes  it  important  to 
farmers  that  we  should  have  improved  highways  I  know  it  is  necessary  to  educate 
the  people  up  to  this  idea  of  stoue  roads,  and  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion in  some  cases. 

Before  the  building  of  the  turnpikes  25  baskets  of  potatoes  were  considered  a  load 
from  the  farm  I  now  occupy  to  market.  After  the  turnpike  was  built  50  to  60  baskets 
Were  considered  no  more  of  a  load  than  the  25  a  few  years  previous.  And  now  since 
the  stone  road  has  been  built  our  load  is  85  or  100  baskets ;  and  during  the  past  winte^^ 
our  team  has  carted  over  150  loads  of  manure  from  Philadelphia,  several  of  which  I 
weighed  and  found  to  amount  to  6,869, 7,300,  and  7,920  pounds  clear  of  the  wagon,  which 
weighed  alone  2,300  pounds — a  combined  weight  of  about  4|  tons.  Many  of  these 
loads  were  drawn  from  the  city  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  stone  road  with  only  two 
horses,  and  the  result  has  been  the  saving  of  over  $100  in  my  manure  bill  for  the 
year. 

OPINIONS   OF   FARMERS   REaARDING-   ROAD   IMPROVEMENTS  J 

On  May  5^  1894,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  various  prominent  farm- 
ers, inviting  tliem  to  express  their  opinions  regarding  the  permanent 
imi^rovement  of  public  roads.  Some  of  the  expressions  elicited  by  that 
letter  are  given  in  the  extracts  which  follow : 

From  H.  Darnell,  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J. : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  the  views  or  opinions  of  farmers  as  to  the  efforts 
now  being  made  regarding  the  permanent  improvement  of  public  roads,  I  would 
say  that  since  having  some  of  them  so  improved  among  us  it  is  the  universal  opin- 
ion among  farmers  that  they  are  of  more  benefit  to  the  agricultural  community  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  done  for  them,  and  that  they  will  derive  more  benefit 
therefrom,  considering  amount  of  cost,  than  from  anything  that  has  been  heretofore 
accomplished. 

From  Samuel  L.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

The  assistance  of  the  State  in  building  permanent  stone  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  farm  and  home,  in  Cinnaminson  Township,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  has  been 
very  beneficial  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  myself  and  many  other  farmers.  At 
first  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  were  largely  opposed  to  the  movement,  but 
within  the  past  year  they  have  become  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  the  system.     I  am  hoping  that  the  State  appropriation  may  be  largely  increased. 

From  H.  H.  Brown,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J.: 

We  have  4  miles  of  macadam  road  through  our  township.  Property  has  almost 
doubled  in  value  and  travel  has  more  than  doubled.  Farmers  carting  over  our  road 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  It  is  a  rest  for  their  horses  to  cart  over  it.  Our 
citizens  are  greatly  in  favor  of  having  it  extended,  and  I  think  the  present  law  is 
working  very  nicely  all  over  our  county,  and  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  changed. 

From  Clayton  Conrow,  Cinnaminson,  l!^.  J. : 

While  I  believe  that  good  roads  are  of  great  benefit  to  all  the  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  industries  of  our  State,  they  have  enabled  the  farming 
class  of  our  citizens  especially  to  conduct  their  business  at  a  profit  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  fertilizers  brought  on  to  the  farm  and  the  expenses  of  conveying  products  to 
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the  market.  In  fact,  this  apparently  small  item  of  expense,  daily  saved,  constitutes 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Good  roads  enable  the  farmer  to  place 
his  products  on  the  market  when  at  the  highest  point;  bad  roads  often  forbid  this. 
Good  roads  enable  him  to  deliver  perishable  vegetables  and  tender  fruit  in  so  much 
better  condition  that  they  invite  the  better  class  of  customers  and  command  a 
higher  price.  Thus,  every  consideration  of  the  subject,  if  carried  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  is  in  favor  of  good  roads.  We  cau't  afford  bad  roads.  Their  effect  is 
enervating,  while  that  of  good  roads  is  inspiring. 

From  Denuis  Long,  Union,  ^.  J. : 

I  think  the  law  granting  State  aid  in  the  building  of  stone  roads  is  one  of  the  best 
that  can  be  ]3ut  on  our  statute  books,  and  that  the  sooner  our  public  roads  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  freeholders  of  the  different  counties,  with  some  competent  men  to 
supervise  and  construct  the  same  in  a  permanent  vray,  with  stone  for  a  solid  founda- 
tion, well  pounded  and  wedged,  and  with  broken  stone  on  top,  solidly  rolled,  the 
better  off  the  people  of  New  Jersey  will  be. 

We  have  a  county  road  in  my  own  neighborhood  of  which  we  are  very  proud, 
"and  near  which  property  has  advanced  50  -pev  cent  of  its  value  before  the  road  was 
laid.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  jDiece  of  j)roperty  along  this  county  road,  which 
could  have  been  bought  for  $20,000  before  the  road  was  built,  and  only  a  few  days 
ago  the  owner  was  offered  $30,000  for  the  same  farm,  and  it  is 2  miles  away  from  any 
railroad  station.     And  there  are  many  more  cases  of  the  same  sort. 

From  William  E.  Lippincott,  Fellowship,  a*»r.  J. : 

In  reference  to  the  farmers'  views  on  building  stone  roads  in  our  State,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  general  impression  among  farmers  is  that  stone  roads  improve  the 
country  they  pass  through.  Where  they  have  been  built  one  can  already  see  greater 
energy  being  manifested  among  the  farmers  along  their  lines.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  for  the  farmer  is  easy  access  to  a  market  where  he  can  sell  his 
product,  and  stone  roads  are  to  agriculture  what  rivers  are  to  commerce.  Again, 
good  roads  show  the  most  direct  benefit  to  the  farmer  for  the  taxes  he  pays,  and  in 
many  instances  save  him  in  toll  a  heavy  interest  on  their  cost.  Almost  every  intel- 
ligent farmer  views  stone  roads  as  forerunners  of  other  improvements  that  must 
follow,  such  as  the  electric  railways,  free  mail  delivery,  and  an  increased  demand 
for  country  residences,  and  the  numerous  applications  presented  to  the  boards  of 
freeholders  speak  in  plain  language  the  farmers'  views  on  road  improvement  in  New 
Jersey.  I  hope  the  governor  will  not  approve  any  bill  that  tends  to  stop  this  great 
onward  movement  for  good  roads. 

From  John  M.  Lippincott,  Moorestown,  i>r.  J. : 

My  opinion  is  desired  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  New  Jersey  State  road  law. 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  princij)le  for  the  State  to  assist  in 
permanently  improving  our  leading  roads. 

So  far  as  my  present  knowledge  goes,  after  having  a  half  mile  built  under  its  pro- 
vision directly  through  the  center  of  my  farm,  I  believe  the  present  law  with  a  few 
slight  alterations  to  be  a  success,  if  carried  out  strictly  in  the  spirit  intended,  inde- 
pendently of  politics. 

From  Stockton  Hough,  Trenton,  jN".  J. : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  benefits  derived  under  the  law  granting 
State  aid  in  building  stone  roads,  I  would  say,  from  my  experience,  as  the  first  pro- 
moter of  these  roads  built  in  Mercer  County,  N.  J.,  that  in  the  beginning  I  met  with 
opposition  at  every  step,  and  now  that  the  road  is  near  comxDletion,  all  opposition 
has  been  silenced,  and  all  are  anxious  to  extend  the  system  wherever  possible.  This 
sentiment  is  growing  daily  with  the  experience  of  those  who  use  these  roads,  many  of 
whom  never  had  any  opj)ortunity  to  know  what  a  good  road  is.  Travel  has-  already 
doubled  over  our  road,  and  property  has  greatly  increased  in  value.     Building  sites 
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are  being  laid  out,  and  im})rovement8  are  ji rejected  even  before  the  road  i«  completed. 
As  the  owner  of  two  farms  and  a  mill  proi)crty  on  this  road,  I  n.m  confidentthat  they 
will  he  greatly  increased  in  value.  At  times  in  the  winter  we  could  not  haul  one- 
half  a  ton  with  a  team  from  any  of  these  properties.  Now,  with  the  road  completed, 
2  tons  is  less  of  a  load  than  the  empty  wagon  on  the  old  road  at  times  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  improvement  would  he  cheap  at  live  times 
the  cost. 

From  H.  H.  Bell,  Mount  Epluaim,  N.  J.: 

Good  stone  roads — and  stone  seems  to  ho  the  only  way  of  making  roads  perma- 
nently good — are  of  great  importance  and  benefit  to  ns  farmers.  To  make  any  profits, 
we  must  haul  heavy  loads.  With  the  taxes  I  pay  it  is  hut  just  that  I  he  able  to  go 
to  and  from  town  with  as  great  a  load  as  my  team  can  haul  through  town,  Avithout 
having  to  use  four  horses  extra  to  insure  getting  through  the  sand.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  work  our  teams  all  the  year  round  instead  of  having  to  keep  them  idle 
while  the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

From  Dermis  C.  Crane,  Westfield,  N.  J. : 

The  farmers  of  Union  County  think  the  county  road  law  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  them,  and  while  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the.  State  road  law  think 
that  it  is  also  calculated  to  bring  about  the  desired  end,  namely,  good  roads  all  over 
the  State.  I  think  the  help  of  the  State  is  an  incentive  to  property  owners  and  coun- 
ties to  take  hold  of  the  w^ork,  and  when  it  is  done  according  to  specifications,  and 
under  intelligent  supervision  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  well  done.  These 
good  roads  through  the  country  districts  are  a  help  to  the  farmer,  and  we  think  he 
has  aright  to  claim  a  part  of  the  money  received  by  the  State  from  railroad  and  cor- 
poration taxation,  if  spent  in  this  public  way.  We  find  that  good  roads  shorten  dis- 
tances one-half.  They  make  good  sidewalks.  They  are  likely  ta  hasten  free  deliv- 
ery of  mail  in  the  country,  and  they  increase  the  value  of  real  estate. 

From  William  H.  Mcliolson,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. : 

I  am  of  opinion  that  stone  roads,  if  well  made,  Avill  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  rubble  road,  however,  is  the  execration  of 
all  travelers,  and  should  be  outlawed.  The  telford  or  macadam  is  what  we  Avant. 
As  such  roads  are  costly,  my  judgment  would  be  to  first  construct  the  main  arteries 
of  travel,  then  the  more  imi^ortant  branches  as  funds  can  be  raised,  Avithout  too 
onerous  taxation.  To  make  haste  slowly  will  be  our  best  policy,  and  we  will  learn 
as  we  go  along.  But  it  will  be  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  to  haA^e  all  Avagous  and 
other  vehicles  shod  with  Avide  tires.  Wagons  hauling  1  ton  should  have  tires  4 
inches  Avide;  over  2  tons,  5  inches  wide;  and  over  3  cons,  6  inches  Avide.  A  laAv 
should  be  passed  at  once  fining  (six  months  after  its  enactment)  all  owners  of 
vehicles  used  on  such  roads  not  fulfilling  these  requirements.  Without  such  a 
measure  good  roads  can  not  be  maintained  without  great  cost.  AVide  tires,  irre- 
spective of  their  use  on  stone  roads,  are  really  a  great  economy  on  common  roads 
and  on  th-e  farm,  so  that  such  a  laAV  would  Avork  no  hardship  but  would  be  a  posi- 
tive benefit  to  all  concerned. 

From  John  F.  Starr,  Camdeu,  K.  J. : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  my  views  as  a  farmer,  I  must  say  that  I  ought  to 
reply  only  as  a  farm  oAvner,  but  I  suppose  the  one  to  some  extent  includes  the  other. 
At  all  events  I  can  give  my  views  as  confirmed  by  my  observations. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  favorably  inclined  toAvard  the  construction  of  stone  roads 
by  observing  and  experiencing  the  inconvenience  and  insufficiency  of  the  gravel 
turnpikes  and  ordinary  roads,  and  the  evident  loss  in  depending  upon  them  for 
traffic  and  pleasure  travel,  and  I  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  aid  in  getting 
the  Church  roads  made  into  a  telford  road. 
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No"w  I  am  more  than  ever  before  impressed  witli  tlie  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
their  construction  and  use,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  farmer  of  ordinary 
observation  and  intelligence  can  fail  to  be  so  impressed. 

The  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  ordinary  driving  and  hauling  to 
and  from  the  farm  ought  to  be  and  probably  is  convincing  to  all  farmers.  The 
expense  attendant  upon  their  construction  probably  causes  most  of  the  objection  to 
them,  and  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  immediate  burden  to  the  property  holders  as 
far  as  it  can  be  judiciously  done. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  that  also  receives  consideration,  and  that 
is  the  condition  and  use  of  many  of  the  ordinary  roads  where  there  is  too  little 
traffic  to  justify  the  construction  of  stone  and  yet  which  should  be  made  fitter  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  stone  roads  than  they  ordinarily  are,  so  that  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  the  stone  roads  to  the  properties  bounding  and  lying  upon  such 
ordinary  roads  shall  not  all  be  lost.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  modified  or 
cheaper  construction  of  road  should  be  provided  for  in  the  road  laws  to  meet  these 
cases. 

With  such  provision  and  as  easy  an  arrangement  of  the  burdens  of  the  cost  of 
construction  as  may  or  can  be  devised,  1  believe  the  great  part  of  the  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  roads  at  the  iniblic  cost  as  now  existing  under  the  road  laws 
would  pass  away.  As.it  is,  the  objection  to  the  construction  of  the  telford  roads 
under  existing  laws  is  much  less  than  one  year  ago,  and  that  is  due  to  the  advantages 
resulting  from  their  use,  which  are  already  apparent  to  anyone  using  those  roads 
or  seeing  them  used  by  others. 

From  Williain  Jones,  Medford,  lif .  J. : 

In  answer  to  your  request  for  my  views  as  to  the  advantages  of  improved  stone 
roads  to  farmers,  I  can  but  give  my  experience.  I  live  15  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  great  feature  of  my  business  is  the  growing  of  truck  for  that  market. 
At  present  I  am  5  miles  from  a  stone  road,  and  I  am  obliged  to  put  four  horses  to 
my  truck  wagon  and  send  two  men  with  it  until  they  reach  the  stone  road.  Then 
the  leading  team  is  taken  off  and  one  man  brings  it  back  home,  and  the  other  set- 
tles back  in  his  gig  top  and  goes  to  sleep,  a-s  there  is  no  danger  of  a  loaded  team 
leaving  the  stone  roadbed  until  city  pavements  are  reached.  I  send  during  the 
truck  season  two  loads  per  day,  and  it  requires  eight  horses  and  four  men  to  get 
them  to  market.  The  time  occupied  by  the  leading  teams  is  from  four  to  five  hours. 
Now  that  the  stone  road  is  coming  by  my  farm  I  expect  to  save  the  time  and  labor 
of  both  extra  teams  and  have  my  produce  marketed  in  less  time  and  with  less  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  teams.  So  far  as  the  stone  roads  have  gone  they  improve  the 
value  of  land  in  which  they  are  located  and  relieve  us  farmers  of  a  great  worry  and 
thought  about  our  teams  pulling  through  the  dirt  roads.  One  horse  will  do  two 
horses'  work  with  ease. 

From  George  L.  G-illingliamj  Moorestown,  ll^.  J. : 

I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of  good  roads,  believing  them  a  great  advantage  to  the 
farmers.  Although  they  may  increase  the  taxes  of  those  owning  farms,  yet  I  think 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  haul  any  kind  of  load  at  any  season  of  the  year  will 
outbalance  the  increased  taxation.  And  farmers  can  carry  on  their  business  all  the 
year  with  such  roads,  while  with  the  old  style  mud  roads  they  were  compelled  to 
suspend  business  to  a  great  extent  at  certain  seasons.  This  was  often  a  great  disad- 
vantage, from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  their  crops  to  market  when  they  were 
bringing  the  highest  prices,  owing  to  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads.  On 
the  improved  stone  road  the  farmer  can  send  his  crop  to  market  any  day  of  the  year 
when  the  price  best  suits  him,  and  with  less  team.  Yet  I  think  the  law  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  allow  the  use  of  other  material  than  stone  in  those  sections  where 
it  is  more  practicable  and  where  stone  costs  too  much. 
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From  Charles  R.  Yauscuer,  Beverly,  N.  J. : 

To  your  request  that  I  give  my  views,  from  a  farmer's  standpoint,  regarding  the 
efforts  now  being  made  in  New  Jersey  to  permanently  improve  the  public  roads  of 
the  State,  under  the  law  granting  State  aid  inbuildiug  stone  roads,  I  will  say  that  I 
consider  the  law  most  beneficial  to  farmers,  as  it  is  the  farmer  that  uses  the  roads 
and  his  labors  are  more  or  less  burdensome  in  proportion  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads. 

The  farmers'  land  is  made  more  valuable  when  the  roads  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  hauling  to  and  from  the  farm  becomes  less  expensive.  And  what  little  I 
have  observed  leads  me  to  believe  that  property  owners  along  the  line  of  the  road 
so  improved  are  inclined  to  add  improvements  in  the  way  of  sidewalks  and  fences; 
and  furthermore  I  have  never  seen  anyone  that  has  had  a  good  stone  road  built 
along  their  property  that  would  exchange  it  for  one  of  sand  or  mud. 

From  Howard  G.  Taylor,  Eivertou,  K.  J. : 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  very  much  in  favor  of  State  aid  for  improved  stone 
roads,  as  a  large  portion  of  our  crops  is  hauled  to  market.  A  good  stone  road  ena- 
bles us  to  haul  larger  loads  at  less  expense  for  teams.  Gravel  as  a  road  material 
has  been  found  inadequate  to  stand  the  wear  which  we  now  place  upon  our  roads, 
making  it  necessary  for  us  to  use  stone,  which  is  too  expensive  for  township  use,  on 
leading  roads  used  by  neighboring  townships  or  counties  as  much  as  by  its  own  res- 
idents. Our  gravel  and  dirt  roads  are  no  better  than  they  were  years  ago,  some 
not  so  good.  But  we  think  this  is  a  matter  that  needs  care  that  we  do  not  go  too 
fast.  We  are  bitterly  opposed  to  heavy  taxes  and  to  contracting  debts  for  others 
to  pay.  Our  leading  roads  that  can  be  joined  by  others  in  other  counties  ought  to 
be  looked  after  hrst.  If  we  can  learn  how  to  take  right  care  of  them,  they  are  most 
satisfactory. 

From  Jacob  0.  Lippincott,  Kirkwood,  j^.  J. : 

I  have  interviewed  several  farmers  and  very  seldom  have  found  one  who  is  not  in 
favor  of  better  roads.  In  one  instance  I  found  a  larmer  who  claimed  the  drovers 
were  making  the  farmers  poor  and  taking  their  money  out  of  the  State  buying  so 
many  horses.  He  cited  one  drover  in  a  small  town  who  had  sold  $14,000  worth  of 
horses  that  spring.  I  have  seen  farmers  buy  nice  teams  which  were  worn  out  in  a 
very  short  time  by  bad  roads.  I  have  not  seen  one  petition  that  has  not  received 
the  60  per  cent  of  signers  for  a  stone  road. 

From  Jolin  P.  Lij^pincott,  Yincentown,  K.  J. : 

I  am  the  owner  of  three  farms  and  live  20  miles  from  the  city  and  at  present  8 
miles  from  the  stone-road  system,  which  it  is  expected  will  reach  our  town  next 
year.  We  have  to  take  one  or  two  horses  on  the  lead  of  our  teams  till  we  reach  the 
stone  road  below,  taking  a  good  part  of  the  day  or  night  before  the  man  returns 
home  with  the  leading  team.  Farmers  say  when  they  reach  the  stone  road  their 
horses  cool  off  and  they  can  sleep  much  of  the  way  on  to  the  city.  When  we  receive 
the  advantage  of  a  continuous  permanent  road  all  the  way  to  the  city  the  extra 
teams  and  labor  will  be  saved,  besides  the  care  and  anxiety  incident  to  bad  roads. 

From  Samuel  0.  De  Oou,  West  Moorestown,  N.  J. : 

From  about  two  years'  observation  and  experience  on  a  good  stone  road,  I  think 
they  are  very  hard  to  overestimate,  either  from  a  business  standpoint  or  pleasure 
Standpoint.  Teams  can  not  only  draw  double  the  loads  formerly  drawn  on  ordinary 
gravel  roads,  but  on  level  or  descending  grade  they  actually  rest. 

Besides  the  economy  of  increased  loads,  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  make  deduc- 
tions for  very  wet  weather,  very  dry  weather,  or  spring  time,  when  the  frost  is  com- 
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ing  out  of  tlie  ground.  The  State  has  very  Avisely  lent  a  helping  hand  in  this 
important  matter.  But  the  care  of  the  roads  should,  in  my  judgment,  revert  to  local 
management. 

From  Amos  Ebert,  AsLlandj  N.  J. : 

That  I  am  in  favor  of  good  roads  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  kept  the  hest 
road  in  the  township,  ahout  a  mile,  at  my  own  exjiense,  for  thirty  years,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  my  proportion  of  stone  roads  would  have  heen. 

I  think  it  was  good  policy  to  construct  all  the  stone  roads  so  far  constructed,  and 
I  think  some  more  of  the  leading  roads  should  be  constructed  and  other  roads 
improved  by  such  materials  as  good  gravel  or  clay  on  sandy  roads.  In  summer  one 
side  should  be  used,  and  the  other  side  in  winter  or  wet  weather,  as  sandy  roads 
never  get  bad  in  wet  weather. 

From  Clayton  L.  Andrews,  Moorestown,  IST.  J. : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  stone  roads,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say,  for  I  think  there  is  no  com^Darison  between  them.  The 
stone  roads  have  every  advantage  over  the  dirt  roads.  They  are  much  easier  on  the 
horses,  as  everybody  must  know.  Two  can  pull  a  load  that  formerly  needed  four 
horses  to  pull  it.  Therefore,  they  are  a  saving  of  horseflesh,  saving  of  time,  and, 
as  'Hime  is  money, ^^  consequently  a  saving  of  money.  Although  they  cost  consid- 
erable at  first,  I  think  the  great  benefit  derived  from  them  will  be  a  saving  in  the  end. 

From  Charles  S.  Athetson,  Magnolia,  N.  J. : 

I  am  part  owner  and  operate  a  farm  of  200  acres  near  the  line  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted ''White  Horse"  telford  road.  1  consider  this  road  one  of  the  greatest  public 
benefits  ever  conferred  upon  the  people  of  this  locality.  At  a  distance  of  8  miles  it 
brings  us  nearly  an  hour  nearer  the  market.  It  enables  us  to  dispense  with  one  team. 
Our  teams  are  in  better  condition  and  require  less  feed  and  attention  in  doing  the 
same  amount  of  carting.  We  make  a  daily  saving  of  1  cent  per  horse  per  mile 
toll.  The  road  is  always  in  good  condition  in  any  weather.  It  has  increased  and 
will  enhance  the  value  of  farms  along  and  near  it.  It  has  awakened  a  spirit  of 
progress  and  a  demand  for  public  advancement  that  must  be  beneficial.  It  has 
become  a  popular  drive,  attracting  capitalists,  who  invest  in  and  develop  real  estate. 
I  trust  that  the  wise  policy  under  which  this  road  was  built  may  continue,  as  there 
is  nothing  that  the  State  can  do  that  will  develop  her  resources  and  improve  the 
condition  of  her  farms  and  farmers  more  than  this. 

From  Joseph  A.  Burrough,  Merchantville,  N.  J. : 

Farmers  are  greatly  benefited  in  horseflesh,  time,  and  expense  by  the  aid  of  the 
State  in  building  stone  roads.  We  can  do  with  two  horses  what  it  required  four  to 
do.  Some  of  our  roads  were  impassable  in  the  spring.  It  has  taken  six  mules  to  get 
100  bushels  of  wheat  to  Merchantville,  and  then  it  was  all  that  four  could  do  to  take 
it  to  Camden  on  the  gravel  turnpike,  and  it  took  five  hours  to  go  a  distance  of  5i 
miles.     I  have  known  carriages  to  get  set  going  downhill. 

In  carting  manure  from  Philadelphia  we  bring  from  4  to  5  tons,  where  2^  to  3  tons 
was  considered  a  large  load,  and  we  had  then  to  throw  off  part  of  the  load  before 
we  could  get  it  home  The  teams  do  the  work  easier  now,  and  save  nearly  an  hour 
in  the  trip,  and  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about  the  return  of  the  team.  We  haul 
90  to  130  baskets  of  truck  where  60  to  70  were  considered  a  large  load,  toll  and  fer- 
riage being  the  same.  I  do  not  think  it  costs  any  more  to  keep  a  good  road  than  it 
does  a  bad  one.  We  are  having  more  roads  built  every  year,  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  law,  and  do  not  want  to  see  it  changed  unless  the  change  will  give  us  more 
help. 
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From  diaries  Collins,  Moorestowii,  N.  J.: 

Having  lived  for  years  near  the  intersection  of  a  dirt  road  (now  stoned)  with  a 
stone  road  that  leads  into  Camden,  [  have  become  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
farmers  in  carting  their  produce  to  market  to  bring  an  extra  team  to  help  them  out 
to  the  stone  road,  with  an  extra  driver  to  take  the  team  back.  This  was  done  at  all 
times  during  day  and  night,  and  often  in  returning  Irorn  the  city  with  loads  of 
manure  and  not  knoAving  at  jnst  Avhat  time  to  meet  at  the  intersection  of  these  roads 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  hours.  I  have  seen  enough  of  this  to  thoroughly 
convince  mo  that  the  heaviest  tax  we  pay  is  dragging  through  dirt  or  mud  roads. 

From  Edward  S.  Harmer,  Moorestowii,  N.  J.: 

Living  as  I  do  in  a  thriving  agricultural  district  I  am  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
practical  merits  of  a  permanent  stone  road.  Until  within  the  past  two  years  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  season  our  carting  was  done  over  bad,  sometimes  almost  impas- 
sable, roads.  Now  at  any  time  of  the  year  we  are  favored  with  a  good  driye.  The 
law  granting  State  aid  is  a  good  one,  although  some  changes  might  be  madetoprotit. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  be  appreciated  more  fully  in  the  future 
than  it  is  now.  It  is  necessary,  hoAvever,  in  the  construction  of  all  permanent  roads 
that  thorough  work  should  be  done.  Where  a  road  is  poorly  built  it  entails  untold 
exj)en8e,  and  is  always  in  bad  shape,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  well-constructed 
road  scarcely  needs  repair  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

From  Manning  Freeman,  Merchantville,  IlJJ'.  J. : 

I  have  only  to  say  that  farmers  are  very  enth  usiastic  for  good  roads ;  the  only  trouble 
is  to  get  our  freeholders  to  act.  We  have  8  freeholders  from  the  city  in  our  board,  and 
they  object  because  the  city  is  taxed  for  a  portion. 

I  would  not  sell  my  house  and  accept  another  worth  $7,000  as  a  gift  and  be  obliged 
to  live  in  it  if  2  miles  from  a  macadam  road.  No  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  would 
buy  a  farm  not  located  on  the  macadam  road.  Now  that  they  have  a  sample  of  the 
road,  they  all  want  it. 

From  Thomas  J.  Beans,  Mooreston,  ^N".  J. : 

My  views  in  relation  to  stone  roads  are  so  different  from  the  general  view  that 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  trouble  you  with  reply  to  your  courteous  inquiry.  I  am  not 
qualified  by  experience  for  consideration  and  decision  of  questions  that  affect  wide 
and  general  interests,  but  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  roads  they  themselves  are 
their  most  eloquent  vindicator.  One  has  only  to  pass  from  our  earth  roads  at  many 
times  in  the  year  to  our  stone  roads  to  have  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  respec- 
tive merits.  As  in  many  parts  of  our  State  no  stone  roads  have  been  constructed, 
the  citizens  resident  there  have  not  had  access  to  this  testimony.  Hence  there 
would  appear  to  be  wisdom  in  the  provision  made  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
that  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  stone  roads  there  should  be 
a  pro  rata  expenditure  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Thus  each  county  would  be 
provided  with  an  object  lesson,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  only  equitable  and  judicious 
that  of  the  money  appropriated  from  the  common  treasury  of  our  State  a  pro  rata 
share  should  be  subject  to  the  call  of  every  county  of  the  State  for  a  limited  period. 

There  is  no  method  of  conversion  to  good-road  policy  so  effective  and  thorough  as 
the  seeing  and  riding  over  them.  One  of  our  toAvnship  officers  who  went  up  to  the 
stone-breaking  works  above  Trenton  told  me  they  said  they  could  not  furnish  so 
much  to  outside  parties  this  season,  as  there  was  such  a  craze  for  home  stone  roads 
that  it  would  take  much  of  their  effort  to  supply  them.  You  already  know  that  I 
place  a  high  value  upon  stone  roads,  because  of  the  marketable  value  they  add  to 
adjacent  property.  Where  they  enter  towns  and  provoke  the  building  of  homes  on 
either  side  it  will  surprise  anyone  who  will  estimate  how  little  the  cost  of  the  road 
would  be  to  each  property  owner  compared  with  the  benefits  received  and  pleasure 
its  presence  would  jgive.    When  a  farmer  living  alongside  a  stone  road  sends  out  his 
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team  with  a  load  they  do  not  seem  to  pull  the  load;  it  just  rolls  along  and  they 
accompany. 

There  are  so  many  whose  contributed  taxes  help  pay  for  these  roads  who  not  only 
will  never  use  hut  will  never  see  them  that  it  seems  only  fair  that  favored  farmers 
and  localities  should  contribute  to  their  construction  as  much  as  the  roads'  present 
usefulness  and  luxury  will  add  to  the  market  value  of  their  property.  This  would  be 
a  mere  change  of  equivalents,  and  there  would  remain  in  their  favor  the  everyday 
perpetual  use  of  a  public  good,  with  such  accruing  personal  advantage  and  enjoy- 
ment as  is  permitted  to  only  a  part  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  are  fellow-contribu- 
ters  to  the  public  treasury.  Such  discrimination  would  somewhat  disarm  opposition 
that  is  honest  and  somewhat  restrain  the  eager,  me-first  rivalry  for  the  palpable  and 
recognized  value  of  the  public  improvement  to  the  fortunate  and  successful  property 
owners.  I  am  aware  that  the  amendment  provides  for  the  payment,  according  to 
benefit,  by  added  township  rate  or  proportion.  I  know  that  in  many  parts  of  our 
State  the  presence  of  such  a  convienience  seems  to  be  a  far-off  hope,  and  that  their 
share  of  contribution  to  their  construction  in  other  localities  is  given  with  the  tax- 
ation without  representation  feeling.  The  roads  themselves  are  an  undeniable  ben- 
efit. 


